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" I do not know that any word of mine can give addi-
tional interest to this memorial of William Lloyd Garrison
from the pen of one of his earliest and most devoted friends,
whose privilege it has been to share his confidence and his
labours for nearly half a century: but I cannot well forego
the opportunity afforded me to add briefly rny testimony to
the tribute to the memory of the great Eeformer, whose
friendship I have shared, and with whom I have been asso-
ciated in a common cause from youth to age.

"My acquaintance with him commenced in boyhood.
My father was a subscriber to his first paper, the Free Press,
and the humanitarian tone of his editorials awakened a deep
interest in our little household, which was increased by a
visit which he made us. When he afterwards edited the
Journal of the Times, at Bennington, Vt., I ventured to
write him a letter of encouragement and sympathy, urging
him to continue his labours against slavery, and assuring him
that he could 'do great things,5 an unconscious prophecy
which has been fulfilled beyond the dream of my boyish en-
thusiasm. The friendship thus commenced has remained
unbroken through half a century, confirming my early confi-
dence in his zeal and devotion, and in the great intellectual
and moral strength which he brought to the cause with
which his name is identified.

"During the long and hard struggle in which the aboli-
tionists were engaged, and amidst the new and difficult ques-
tions and side issues which presented themselves, it could
scarcely be otherwise than that differences of opinion and
action should arise among them. The leader and his disci-
ples could not always see alike. My friend, the author of
this book, I think, generally found himself in full accord
with him, while I often decidedly dissented. I felt it nay
duty to use my right of citizenship at the ballot-box in the
cause of liberty, while Garrison, with equal sincerity, judged
and counselled otherwise. Each acted under a sense of indi-
vidual duty and responsibility, and our personal relations
were undisturbed. If, at times, the great antislavery leader
failed to do justice to the motives of those who, while in
hearty sympathy with his hatred of slavery, did not agree